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Brothers In Korea 


RAGIC AS most of the news 
from Koréa is, there is one 
encouraging thing. American 
Negroes are now allowed to 
fight and die side by side with 
their white brothers in the 
United States part of the U.N. 
forces. Some of the integra- 
tion was not quite intended to 
happen in exactly the way it 
did. For instance, a replace- 
ment of colored soldiers in- 
tended for the 24th Regiment 
was sent by a clerical error to 
the 24th Division. The need 
of men was so great that the 
error went uncorrected. But, 
of course, the integration is 
now in practice on a much 
larger scale and is in response 
to an order of President Tru- 
man, commander-in-chief. This 
is one point gained in the ob- 
jectives of Friendship House. 
As our foundress, Catherine 
de Hueck, said in “Friendship 
House Speaks,” “And speaking 
of fighting, the Negro is loyal, 
the Negro is American, and if 
we grant him these fundamen- 
tal rights, which will involve 
also the right and privilege of 
dying for them side by side 
with his white brothers, not in 
Jim Crow regiments either, 
then the Negro will fight as 
all free men do.... with a 
song in his heart, and a light 
in his eyes, that death cannot 
extinguish.” 

Some soldiers have discover- 
ed in Korea a broader and 
deeper unity than that of na- 
tionality as the following letter, 
sent by Fr. Nolan’s Religious 
News Service, shows: 


* * * 


“Dear Mom and Dad: 
“Today is Sunday and I just 
came back from Church. I’m 
a Protestant. I went to this 
Catholic Mass because I want- 
ed to know something about 


the Catholic religion. But the 
Catholic Mass I went to this 
morning was a lot more than 
that for it was a service ever 
to be held, with a group of 
American Marines, and a group 
of North Korean Christians 
mixed together in one church. 
Singing the same hymns, speak- 
ing the same prayers and pray- 
ing to the same God, but in 
two different languages. This 
was the first Sunday in a long 
while that these people could 
pray without fear. 

“It seems funny to fight 
people of the same race and 

(Continued on page 6) 
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FEPC Comes Forward 


oz employment practices 
in industry is a subject 
that should be of prime con- 
cern to all citizens of good 
will. We in the United States 
are keenly interested in the 
realization of this policy, en- 
forced by legislation, as we 
have such a diverse citizenry 
with the consequent problems 
of discrimination against racial, 
religious and national groups 
in the matter of employment. 
In our large industrial cities, 
almost seventy-five percent of 
the jobs filed with the employ- 


Presentation in the Temple 
Feb. 2 


The Prophet and the Ulterior Motive 


HE WORLD grows old with 
the weight of time and 
sick with the weight of Adam, 
and is always in need of a 
prophet. 

The prophet brings to bear 
on the clogged experience of 
the world the melting vision 
of the young in grace. He saves 
the world from itself. 

But in saving the world, he 
knows the want of a savior. 
He is as an outcast and an 
alien, singing “the Lord’s song 
in a strange land.” And it is 
in his want and rejection that 
he finds the sign that he is 
doing what he should. 

If a prophet were known 
in his own country, he would 
cease to be a prophet. The 
prophet cannot give his final 
loyalty to the place in which 
he lives, since his power to 
get close to the heart of that 
place, and to cure it, comes 
to him because his supreme 


by Bro. Kerran Dugan, C.S.C. 


loyalty is elsewhere. The 
world will not accept him as 
he is. It will accept him only 
when he accepts the world as 
it is. And this he cannot do, 
if he is a prophet. He will not 
be accepted. But he will have 
the power to cure. 
Vision 

HE PROPHET has _ the 
' strength to cure things be- 
cause he has the vision to see 
things—not as hopelessly alone, 
but as strung on an ascending 
thread whose every bead 
shares the meaning of the 
whole. The things around him 
do not weaken him by their 
appearance of hopelessness, be- 
cause he sees them as part of 
a liturgy in which the infinite 
is worshipped and the finite 
is given meaning and hope. 

The meaning of the seen 
world comes from the world 
which is not seen. When the 


Greeks saw gods through all 
the things of earth, they treat- 
ed the things of earth with 
the proper reverence. When 
the things of earth were all 
they saw, and they lost their 
liturgy, their work went hol- 
low and their art died. 


Response to Values 


ECAUSE the prophet sees 

more than the things be- 
fore him, he responds to the 
value each of these things has 
in itself, as no one can do 
who sees only the things them- 
selves. 

I have come to the point I 
should like to diverge from in 
this brief article: that the pro- 
phet, while, on the one hand, 
deriving his vision and strength 
from response to the highest 
reality, shows it, on the other 
hand, in a full and proper 
response to all reality—to each 

(Continued on page 6) 


ment agencies specify religious 
or racial qualifications. The 
newspapers often follow the 
same pattern. 


One Third of Americans 
Affected 

Among the groups affected 
are the Negroes, Jews, Mex- 
icans, Orientals and, to a lesser 
extent, Catholics. These min- 
ority groups comprise approx- 
imately one third of the total 
population of our country. Some 
national groups also experience 
this discrimination, notably the 
Italians and the Slavic peo- 
ples. The intensity of this 
practice varies according to 
the area and the times. It is 
almost complete in the case of 
the Negro, Jew, Oriental and 
Mexican. In the case of the 
Catholic it is much slighter, 
consisting in a denial of ad- 
vancement or of access to cer- 
tain executive positions rather 
than an exclusion from any 
field. 


Negro Denied Training 


’ ITH THE NEGRO it is 
severest im degree as he 


is sometimes denied the oppor- 
tunity to train for skilled jobs, 
and, even if he secures the 
training, may be denied em- 
ployment. Another handicap 


| that is placed in his path is a 


refusal of membership in un- 
ions which control the import- 
ant job openings in the field. 
As a final hazard to his eco- 
nomic life, he is relegated to 
the group of “last hired and 
first fired” in many fields of 
work. These obstacles tend 
to reinforce each other. His 
lack of job opportunity often 
is the cause of the failure to 
secure good technical training. 
The barriers to securing a job, 
if trained, tends to discourage 
many from expending the time 
and money required. Once this 
pattern was established in our 
economic system, there follow- 
ed the tendency to accept the 
Situation as normal and to op- 
pose any measures that would 
interfere with it. In this way 
a barrier was established which 
effectively prevented the Negro 
from access to normal work 


(Continued on. page 2) 


Southern Prelates for Integration 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Jan. 24— 
Assailing segregation, the Cath- 
olic Committee of the South 
today went on record for the 
integration of both races “in 
the religious, economic and 
cultural life of the nation.” 


Prelates for Human Solidarity 


The Catholic clerical and lay 
leaders, including more than a 
dozen major archbishops, bish- 
ops, and prelates, cited the 
statements of Pope Pius XII 
scoring what he described as 
a “pernicious error” and said 
was “the forgetfulness of that 
law of human solidarity and 


charity which is dictated and 
imposed by our common origin 
and by the equality of rational 
nature in all men, to whatever 
people they belong.” 


Racism A Moral Problem 


Using the words “unapplied 
democracy” to describe the 
conditions in the South, Bishop 
Mulloy said that interracial 
conditions in the South were 
a moral problem and declared 
“The Catholic Church does not 
admit that any moral problem 
is beyond solution... The 
only real remedy is a sincere 
application of the teachings of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 


Separate But Equal A Myth 


New Orleans, La. — “Separ- 
ate-but-equal is a catchword 
representing a policy that is 
a myth,” Rev. Vincent J. O’Con- 
nell told an audience here. “In 
other words, there is no such 
thing,” he said. 

Father O’Connell spoke in 
a panel discussion of an Urban 
League survey of conditions 
in New Orleans. He is general 
chairman of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South. 

“Anyone reading the facts 
reported by the survey in em- 
ployment, housing, health facil- 
ities and recreation” cannot 
help but conclude that the so- 
called separate-but-equal policy 
is mythical, the priest told a 
gathering of those interested 
in the city’s problems. The 


discussion in Temple Sinai was 
sponsored by the city’s Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. 


“If you really want to know 
the cause of juvenile delin- 
quency among Negro youth you 
must look into the employ- 
ment policies, low wage scales, 
and poor educational and re- 
creational facilities that New 
Orleans Negroes are subject 
to,” he said. 


“The glaring evidence of the 
difference in living conditions 
for Negroes organized into la- 
bor unions and those unorgan- 
ized is sufficient proof of the 
need of more Negroes in the 
present unions and for organ- 
ization of Negro workers gen- 
erally.” 
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Two Attitudes to White Circle Head 


vented from rising 


Jewish Difficulties 





White Circle League of America, Inc., was affirmed yester- | discrimination in business and 
day by the Illinois Supreme Court. In May he was fined $200 |yo-called white collar jobs. 
for disseminating “scurrilous, libelous, and inflammatory at-|There is less evidence of bar- 
tacks on the Negro race in Chicago. ” The purpose of the |riers in manufacturing and the 
League is to “preserve and protect neighborhoods from en-/|skilled trades. 
croachment by Negroes”. It is believed to have done more to 
instigate riots than any organization except the Ku-Klux-Klan. 
The civil arm certainly needs to protect the community 

inst this group. 
mO THE CATHOLIC, however, this is not enough. Many 

of the members of this League are nominally Catholics, | 191 or religious reasons is a 
although some of them deny the existence of Adam and Eve)... violation of the virtue 
and say that if the hierarchy is for the Negro they are against | |» charity, and often of justice. 
the hierarchy. The right attitude to these people is very well |r, relegate any group of citi- 
expressed by Frank Sheed in “Theology and Sanity. Where zens to an inferior position be- 
the world sees a strong man triumphant in tyranny, who} Voice of color, creed, or cul- 
must be put down, the Church sees a poor stunted soul in| +...5) background is contrary 
peril of damnation, who must somehow be saved from peer to the doctrine of the Mystical 
mortal peril. To the world, arrogance is a provocation and/po4. of Christ. All men are 
we rage against it; to the Church, ve ee disease in equal in the sight of God and 
the soul, arousing compassion and a loving desire to heal.| 1) inen are brothers in the 
Other considerations may intervene—the good of souls en-| Fatherhood of God. To erect 
dangered by the sinner—leading the Church to resist. But/} riers is to deny this equal- 
even then her action is still guided by the principle that what ity. All men have the same 
matters is the movement of souls toward God or away from physical origin in Adam and 
God.” Please let us pray that the love of Christ and our| my. and all men have the earth 
neighbors may warm the hearts of the members of the White |... common dwelling place 
Circle League and our own. M.C.K. and possess the natural rights 

a to share its resources to main- 
tain life and develop it. 


Discrimination Violates 
Charity 


AS A MATTER of principle, 
such discrimination for ra- 





Chicago Public Housing Pays Off 


ARE SOME figures that disprove the propaganda; Since all men are interde- 

that public housing adds is the burdens of local real estate pendent socially and econo- 
yers. mically, any denial of job op- 

The property in the vicinity of 27th and State used to|/portunity constitutes a grave 

be a shanty town of slums. The owners were billed for $11,819 | injustice. All men have in 
in county taxes. They actually paid in only $7,866. So the/justice the right to a job that 


Discrimination Is Unjust 


This same pro- 
gram operated against the Mex- 
who 
instances ad- 
at 4233 South Indiana Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois; 34 West 135th St., New mitted into the country to do 
monthly September through June, and bi-monthly July-August by Friend-|common labor and were pre- 
in their 
Reentered as second-class matter Sept. 16, 1948 | egmmunities by the erection 


In the case of the Jew, there 
are some barriers against ready 
: entrance and acceptance in the 
HE CONVICTION of Joseph Beauharnais, president of the| professions, There is also some 
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human dignity. If a skilled 
Negro is forced to accept work 
as a common laborer, he is 
denied his rights. If, in ad- 
dition, he is forced to accept 
less pay for the same kind of 
work done by equally trained 
whites, he is also defrauded. 
It is difficult to deny the in- 
justice of such discrimination. 


Right to Work to Live 


In strict justice, a worker 
does not normally have the 
right to be hired for any spe- 
cific job. His whole right to 
a specific job is contingent 
on the economic system that 
prevails rather than on any 
given employer. But he has 
the right to life and therefore 
to a job, as that is the or- 
dinary means to obtain the 
necessities of life. Social just- 
ice requires that no rights be 
denied when the circumstances 
promote the common good. 
When a group is being denied 
basic rights, the common good 
demands that steps be. taken 
to change the situation. Such 
steps must be regulated pru- 
dently. A most appropriate 
measure in this respect is the 
promotion of fair-practice legis- 
lation. Six states and five 
cities have already established 
sound antidiscrimination legis- 
lation. In this way they have 
worked effectively to set up 
a pattern of justice in hiring 
and firing personnel. Com- 
munity pressure could be used 
to change unjust social institu- 
tions such as the refusal of 
certain types of training to 
minority groups and their ad- 
mission into unions. In the 
pursuit of these goals, we must 
not overlook the personal obli- 
gation of employers and work- 
ers, in charity, to avoid dis- 
crimination in employment 
practices. Personal example is 
a powerful factor in achieving 
social justice. 


“"|FEPC Comes Forward 


Cost of Discrimination 

ISCRIMINATION is’ con- 

trary to the common good 
not only in the exercise of 
justice, but it also lowers the 
living standards of the nation 
where it prevails. Untrained 
workers forcibly contribute 
little to the common welfare of 
society. They are unable to 
maintain the areas in which 
they live. 
terms of medical care and pol- 
ice protection. They cost more 
economically than they pro- 
duce in taxes. While the Negro 
suffers most in the industrial 
areas, the Mexican and Orien- 
tal is more often penalized in 
the agricultural regions. Such 
injustice is neither good morals 
nor sound economics. 


FEPC In Practice 


New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico and Oregon now have 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
missions. They already have 
on their statute books laws 
that have this one object—te 
prevent racial or religious dis- 
crimination in industry. This 
law tells the employer, the em- 
ployment agencies, and the 
union that all workers, quali- 
fied for the job, must have 
equal opportunity to a job or a 
promotion. Discrimination on 
any such grounds is made il- 
legal and punishable by law. 

Under such an FEPC law, 
all workers have a fair chance. 
There is a more wholesome 
atmosphere in factories and 
plants and an increased co- 
operation between the manage- 
ment and the workers. As 
men and women of all colors, 
creeds and culture patterns 
work side by side, they come 
to know each other as persons 
and to respect each other as 
individuals. 

(Continued on page 7) 


They cost more in. 


on the community. ‘ 
Now that Dearborn Homes public housing project occupies 


the land, the county will collect $26,400 in fees this year. The 
city will get its proportionate share. So actually the propet ty 
is yielding more than three times as much cash as it did when 
it was slum land. And because it has turned the neighbor- 
hood into a decent place to live it costs the city less for police, 
i health protection. 

_ At aah aod Cicero, vacant land is presently billed for 
$1,896 in taxes. It actually yields only $469. When a. new 
housing project is built there the county will collect a total 

ice fee of $9,900 a year. 1 
apie Feel _ 1951. the Chicago Housing Authority will 
pay about $275,000 for projects on land which formerly paid 
,000 in taxes. s 
On eet why the petition the real estate interests wanted | 
to have placed on the ballot April 3 was misleading. It asked: 
“Shall public housing be constructed in the City of Chicago, 
which public housing is exempt from the payment of local 
taxes or is subsidized by the city, state or federal govern- 
9? 

mien The wording more properly could have read: “Shall pub- 
lic housing be constructed in the City,of Chicago, which public | 
housing pays 10 per cent of its rents to the county and thus 
helps real estate taxpayers because it yields more revenue 
than the slum land it replaces . . . .? Remembering also that | 
slum land costs the city many times over the amount of taxes | 
it pays because it must be heavily guarded as a crime, fire and 


” 


disease hazard... . 





—Editorial, Chicago Sun-Times 
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House of Hospitality or Friendship House 


By MARY HOUSTON 


Ala TWO YEARS in D.C., we are sure that every large city in the 
U.S. needs a Catholic Worker House of Hospitality, a place where the 
people who especially have Christ in them, the poor, are given shelter, wel- 
comed and loved. Friendship House staff workers have often wanted to give 
up their beds to the poor who find their way to our doors. There are few 
cheap hotels in D.C. Room rents are high and the poorer in appearance you 
» are, the higher they go. Landlords don’t wish to be bothered with a bad 
risk. $10. and up a week is standard. So our workers offer what isn’t theirs 
to give.... the beds they sleep in, rented from colored families, quite willing 
to sleep on the floor. Now this attitude is one of generosity and sacrifice... . 
the sort of spirit that keeps a Friendship House going. Two years ago, how- 
ever, the Friendship Houses in the U.S. after much prayer and thought, 
drafted a constitution. There appear phrases like.... “with a view toward 
interracial justice”.... “particularly in the field of race relations”.... “bring 
Christ’s justice and love to interracial relations.” With the acceptance of 
this constitution, Friendship House officially became a “specialized” apostolate. 


From experience we know that there is a tendency to turn our inter- 
racial center into a home for God’s poor. For example, an evicted family 
of 5 lived in our storefront Washington Friendship House for several months 
last winter. Last year, Chicago Friendship House was running a soup kitchen 
for some 40 men daily. One sees this trend in every F. H. and what with 
the great need, it would be easier to forget about the aims of our constitution. 
However, in looking at the facts again, we see that a majoriy of the Negroes 
in our country are desperately poor and that their daily meat is injustice 
and humiliation.... not the sort of stuff that helps the average Christian to 
gain Heaven. This doesn’t mean that we are to step providing food orders 
for needy families, paying rents, distributing clothing, and doing the various 
corporal works of mercy that come our way. It simply means that we try 
not to spend all our time in this work. We try through our newspaper, 
the Catholic Interracialist, pamphlets, and lectures to reach the minds and 
the hearts of the masses of white people who are indifferent about their 
responsibility towards their colored brother in Christ. 





E’VE EMPHASIZED that we're a “specialized” apostolate, an organized 
group of Catholic lay people seeking to restore all things in Christ 
with special emphasis in the field of race relations. And here’s the rub 


(Continued on page 4) » 
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Deceptive Simplicity of the Gospels 


Pity to Admire the Hills and Miss the Gold 


Monsignor Knox called the 
latest, and alas the last, of his 
school - sermon series’ the 
GOSPEL IN SLOW MOTION 
simply to keep the title uni- 
form. But it is a most for- 
tunate title in its own right: 
for slow motion is precisely 
what the gospels need to be 
read in. There is a simplicity 
about those four books which 
is deceiving. You can read on 
and on, coming across no dif- 
ficulty to halt your hand-gal- 
lop across their surface: and 
when you come to the end, 
you have got everything — 
everything, that is, that they 
have said. 

And that’s precisely the dif- 
ficulty. In that happy day 
when books were a rarity, and 
when a man got one he might 
have to wait years before he 
got another, he really read 
that one. When we get a book, 
we are all too conscious of the 
six other books we must read, 
if we are to dine out with 
credit: we read faster and fas- 
ter. The results are easy to 
see. The man who writes for 
us has to say everything: it is 
no good simply implying things, 
leaving us to find them: what 
he doesn’t say, we don’t get. 
The man who wrote in the 


first century had not to bother 
writing down anything that was 
necessarily implied in what he 
had already written: his reader 
would read slowly, squeezing 
out every last ounce of mean- 
ing. 

So when a modern reader 
comes to an ancient writer, 
his reading habits are against 
him. The Gospels, for instance, 
simply don’t yield up more 
than a fraction of what is in 
them to the quick reader. We 
must read them slowly. But 
slowness alone will not do the 
trick: the habits that went 
with slowness have to be ac- 
quired—a mind actively engag- 
ed, muscles to squeeze out 
meaning: these things do not 
come at once. 

They come quicker if some- 
one shows us. And Monsignor 
Knox is the man. He really 
has read the Gospels slowly: 
for he has translated them. 
Of all literary activities, tran- 
slation is the one that has to 
be Slow Motion. So this small 
book will givé the reader both 
some notion of the masses of 
meaning that are not on the 
surface but really there to be 
got, and some notion of how 
to go about getting them. 

—Sheed and Ward Trumpet 





LIBRARY ON THE NEGRO 


The Schomburg Collection is 
one of the largest and most 
important libraries on the 
Negro. It contains some 12,000 
books, 3,000 manuscripts, 2,000 
etchings and several thousand 
pamphlets—all relating to 
Negro life and history. 

This collection represents 
the life work of Arthur Alfon- 
so Schomburg, a great Amer- 
ican collector. Schomburg, of 
Negro descent, was born in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico in 1874. 
He searched the book marts 
in Latin America, Western Eu- 
rope and the United States for 
materials on the Negro. 

In 1926 the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration presented the collection 
to The New York Public Li- 
brary. It was placed at the 
135th Street Branch in the 
heart of Harlem. Schomburg 
served as curator until his 
death, June 10, 1938. 

The literature of the Schom- 
burg Collection is devoted not 
only to the Negro in the Unit- 
ed States but takes in every 
section of the globe where 
black folks have lived in 
considerable numbers. Thus 
Africa, the West Indies, Brazil 
and other regions in South 
America are represented. The 
Haitian collection is perhaps 
the best in this country. 

The writings of European 
Neproes found in this library 
are distinguished by Alexan- 
der Pushkin’s poems, Jacobus 
Capitein’s Latin thesis,.Dumas’ 
novels and the various editions 
of the autobiography of Gusta- 
vus Vassa. 


The work of many of the 
major and minor American 
Negro writers is here. These 
treat of war, peace, politics, 
labor, history, science and 
folklore. 


Some of the rare items in- 
clude textbooks from the Re- 
public of Liberia and gram- 
mars of the various African 
languages. The Collection has 
recently been enriched by the 
acquisition of over three hun- 
dred scripts of radio programs; 
the eighty-one manuscript vol- 
umes of the field notes and 
memoranda used by Gunnar 
Myrdal in writing An Ameri- 
can Dilemma; The Negro Pro- 
blem and Modern Democracy; 
the Eric de Kolb collection of 
African arms and war wea- 
pons and the extensive Harry 
A. Williamson library on the 
Negro in Masonry. On display 
are choice samples of African 
ivory, metal and wood work. 


The Schomburg Collection is 
used for reseach by authors, 
journalists, candidates for ad- 
vanced university degrees, stu- 
dents of social problems, and 
readers of the newspapers re- 
ceived from Africa, the West 
Indies and all parts of the 
United States. 


Public lectures by authors 
and specialists in Negro stud- 
ies are presented from time 
to time. 


It is open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
daily except Sundays and hol- 
idays. Group tours are con- 
ducted by appointment. 





Bias Banned In Brazil 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil— 
Spurred by the refusal of a 
Sao ‘Paulo Hotel to accept 
Kathryn Dunham, famous Ne- 
gro dancer, as a guest, the 
‘Legal Committee of the Brazi- 
lian Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved a bill here last week 
making an act of racial pre- 





judice a legal offense. 

The new law provides prison 
terms up to one year for of- 
fenders. Deputy Plinio Bar- 
reto pointed to the lack of 
moral or racial grounds for dis- 
crimination against Negroes 
and half-castes by certain sec- 
tions of Brazilian society. 








GABRIEL—ANOTHER 
“LITTLE WAY” SAINT 


By VIRGINIA SOBOTKA 


ORN FRANCIS Possenti, in 
Assisi, Italy, in 1838, St. 
Gabriel was in many ways the 
masculine prototype of “The 
Little Flower.” Like her, his 
was the “little way” of holi- 
ness. Like her, he died at the 
age of 24 of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. 

Unlike St. Therese, he show- 
ed no signs in childhood of his 
future vocation. In fact, though 
always faithful to his religious 
duties, he was a rather unruly 
boy and in his late teens some- 
thing of a playboy. But then, 
stricken by a severe illness, he 
became frightened and pro- 
mised God, if he recovered, 
to enter a religious community. 
He recovered and promptly for- 
got his promise. The same thing 
happened a second time. This 
time he actually made applica- 
tion for admission to the Jesuits 
but backed out when the time 
came for his entrance. 

His third call to the religious 
life came during a procession 
in honor of the Blessed Mother. 
As a picture of her was borne 
past him he raised his eyes 
and it seemed to come alive. 
Thoroughly shaken this time, 
Francis applied for admission 
to the Passionists and was ac- 
cepted. This time he _ per- 
pevered. He took the name 
of Gabriel of the Sorrowful 
Mother and was a religious for 
six years. He died before his 
ordination to the priesthood. 

Like St. Therese of the Child 
Jesus there was nothing ex- 
traordinary about his sanctity. 
It might even be said to be 
less so since even his intimates 
in the religious community did 
not suspect his great heights 
of holiness. His spiritual direc- 
tor, Father Norbert, said that 
only during his last illness 
were there any signs of super- 
natural gifts. “He simply ob- 
served the rule with the ut- 
most exactness and loved Jesus 
and Mary with all his heart.” 

When he died he was buried 
at Isola where he was com- 
pletely unknown. However, 
years after his death reports 
came from there of miraculous 
cures through his intercession. 
An official investigation was 
made which resulted in his 
canonization in 1920. 

The simplicity and natural- 
ness of Gabriel’s holiness are 
what appeal to the modern 
mind and make his life a 
source of encouragement and 
inspiration. 





Southern Catholics 


Say 


Human Rights Given by God 


COVINGTON, Ky., Nov. 20, 
—Human rights are given to 
every person by God and they 
cannot be taken away by any 
state or social system. The 
United States must recognize 
this fact “and put into practice 
the democratic and Christian 
principles on human rights.” 

Officials of the Catholic 
Committee of the South today 
thus outlined the Catholic 
teaching on the rights of man 
in a session of the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Pro- 
blems here. 

Clarence Mitchell, Washing- 
ton director of the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, open- 
ed the session with an eloquent 
address on the Dignity of Man. 
He was followed by the Rev. 
Vincent J. O’Connell, S. M., 
general chairman of the Cath. 
Committee of the South, and 
Philip S. Ogilvie, CCS execu- 
tive secretary, both of New 
Orleans. 

“Democracy is at the cross- 
roads and civilization itself is 
at the crossroads. Unless we 
act now we make our world 
position ridiculous and make 
our philosophy of life into a 
lie,” the crowd in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral lyceum was told. “A 
man’s rights as a human person 
are part of his existence; hu- 
man rights are given to every 
person by God as part of hu- 
man nature.” 

Leading economists, business 
men, labor leaders, and those 
zealous in the lay apostolate 
of the Catholic Church par- 
ticipated in the discussions 
covering economic obligations, 
human rights, the industry 
council system of industrial re- 
lations, social action for stu- 
dents and rural living. 

“A man can be imprisoned 
and chained and enslaved so 
that he is unable to exercise 
his human rights,” said Father 





O’Connell. “He can be bound 
with chains of steel or chains 
of prejudice or hate but his hu- 
man rights themselves cannot 
be destroyed. 

“Sinful, stupid, tyrannical op- 
pression can prevent a man 
from asserting his rights but 
those rights always continue 
to exist; they exist as part of 
his own human existence it- 
self. 

“The mistaken and dan- 
gerous notion has arisen that 
human rights are granted to 
men by governments or by 
society or by the community. 
Nothing could be more false 
and no notion could be a great- 
er danger to human freedom 
everywhere. No person and no 
government can grant you any 
human rights that have not 
already been granted to you 
by God when He created you 
a human being.” 

Pointing out that the United 
States has the responsibility of 
world leadership, Mr. Ogilvie 
said that in the field of human 
rights “a mere statement of 
principles -- unrelated to action 
-- is not enough.” 

“We present ourselves as the 
champion of democracy; we are 
supposed to be a Christian na- 
tion,” he said. “That is why 
we must act now as a nation 
to put into practice the Chris- 
tian teachings on ghuman 
rights.” 

Rev. Maurice Shean, C. O., 
convention chairman of CCS; 
Edward H. Weyler of the Ken- 
tucky State Federation of La- 
bor; Rev. George G. Higgins, 
Washington, of the social action 
department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Fred H. 
Theil of the Noma Electrical 
corporation, and Rev. William 
J. Gibbons, S.J., of the Nation- 
al Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, also were on the pro- 
gram. 





Heresy of Race 


The Heresy of Race, pamph- 
let by Sister Mary Ellen O’Han- 
lon, O.P.* 

Reviewed by 
GENI JAMES 

This new pamphlet by the 
author of “Racial Myths” is 
quite invaluable and highly 
recommended, And it’s written 
with a bounce that makes it 
good, easy reading. 

Among a host of interesting 
facts is a little item on St. 
Monica. “The mother of St. 
Augustine was a native of 
Africa, his father was a Roman 
pagan.” From this we cannot 
escape the conclusion that one 
of the special patrons the 
Church holds out to mothers 
was herself inter-racially mar- 
ried. I’m not suggesting that 
this did or didn’t make her a 
saint! Many of Sister Mary 
Ellen’s facts pack a surprise. 
not because of the nature of 
the facts themselves, but be- 
cause of prevailing white- 
American attitudes based on 
in-bred paganism and misin- 
formation. 

Our national heritage of 
ignorance about the Negro as 
a man, a citizen, and a child 
of God is a fact in itself quite 
worthy of the thorough treat- 
ment the author gives it. She 
points out nicely some of the 
ridiculous and even heretical 
conclusions to which our wan- 


ton assumptions lead us. 

To me the strongest and 
most telling note is scored 
when the pamphlet suggests: 
Suppose the lie of racial in- 
feriority were true. Where 
then are the Christians who 
love and serve the least of us? 

The author gets at some of 
the roots of our difficulty. An 
American society in which the 
Negro were justly treated 
would “conflict with the way 
of life of many of us who have 
been deceived.” There will, 
then, have to be a reform “of 
a way of life” before the 
Negro enjoys justice in Amer- 
iica. In her treatment of tra- 
ditional injustices Sister Mary 
Ellen points out ways in which 
any of us can participate in 
bringing about this reform. 
For those who will dedicate 
their whole energy to bring 
about a just order she quotes 
Pope Pius XII. 

“We confess that we feel a 
special paternal affection, 
which is certainly inspired of 
heaven, for the Negro people 
dwelling among you. 

“We, therefore, invoke an 
abundance of heavenly blessing 
and we pray fruitful success 
for those whose generous zeal 
is devoted to their welfare!” 

* Single copies 50c each; reduced 
rates for quantity orders. Address 


Book Store, Rosary ®College, 
Forest, Il. > . 
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Chicago Reporter 


HEN WE SIT DOWN to dinner in Teevy’s kitchen these 


days, it takes two long tables to seat all of us. 


Memories 


of the “pioneer days” following our eviction from 43rd Street, 
and meals with four around a makeshift table in the gym, 


make this a heartening contrast. 


God has indeed blessed us. 


Not only has He sent the wherewithal to repair and paint our 
home, but more than that, He has sent workers, whose lives, 
given wholly, are what make Friendship House. 


All totalled, we are now 
eighteen. Fourteen are full- 
time staff-workers, who have 
come for life, or until God 
should see fit to show them 
another way of life. Four are 
what we call “visiting volun- 
teers,” who have come to take a 
full part in our work and our 
life for a limited time, in order 
to learn and live with Friend- 
ship House and the interracial 
apostolate. With workers com- 
ing and going, our group is 
ever-changing, and yet there is 
a strong solidarity among us 
—derived from our daily par- 
ticipation in the Mass, and 
daily sharing of responsibilities 
and interests. 


VISITORS AND friends al- 
ways ask: ‘What do all of you 
do?” I think about that ques- 
tion sometimes in the morn- 
ing after Prime, when the 
eighteen people praying to- 
gether in two choir lines give 
one a feeling of being able to 
lick all the work and the prob- 
lems around. Yet it is hard 
to note any real accomplish- 
ment. We never seem to be 
able to take care of all the 
tasks at hand—but we go on 
from day to day, hoping. for 
more time to talk to people, 
to help them if we can, to 
keep ourselves informed, to let 
our friends know how crucial 
is the situation, and above all, 
hoping for more time to think 
and pray. 

I would try to give you a 
picture of what we all do on 
an ordinary day, if it were 
possible. But it isn’t, because 
there just aren’t any ordinary 
days—just crises and periods 
between crises. We once had 
a staff-worker who recorded 
time by noting the minutes or 
hours since the last crisis. 


HAT I CAN DO is give 

an idea of some of the 
things we attempt. Probably 
the most important job that 
we all do is one that seems no 
work at all. It is the living 
in our community, striving day 
to day to find ways to bring 
Christ into our own lives and 
into the community around us. 
That living is a protest against 
segregation, because by our 
cutting across color lines to 
live with families in our neigh- 
borhood (actually a convenience 
to us), we are breaking a link 
in the choking chain of pre- 
judice which creates and main- 
tains a ghetto. I forgot who 
said “Slums cause prejudice, 
and prejudice causes slums.” 
It is so true. Our living is an 
attempt—and a feeble one in 
terms of visible accomplishment 
—to be fully a part of the com- 
munity, politically and socially, 
to suffer with its sorrows and 
difficulties, to rejoice in its 
gains, to be helped and to help, 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN 


in the warmth of true Chris- 


tian friendship. 
It means joining with neigh- 


| borhood groups to work for 


better police protection and 
decent housing, for traffic 
lights on our busy street cor- 
ners; it means taking part in 
the parish sodality; it means 
voting intelligently. It may 
even mean limiting ourselves 
to the recreation open to the 
members of the community we 
live in. It means putting our- 
selves at the beck and call 
of our brothers and sisters in 
Christ who have a thousand 
difficulties which are insolva- 
ble, and working and praying 
for miracles to solve them. It 
means knowing always that 
there is reason for tremendous 
joy and hope because we are 
working in Christ. 


A TOUR AROUND the house 
gives a cursory idea of what 
is going on. First there’s the 
crew “on the library.” There 
are always two, and usually 
three or four, full-time work- 
ers here. “On the library” 
really doesn’t explain the job. 
Some of the things it includes 
are answering the phone, and 
taking care of those who come 
for books, food or clothing, 
for a sandwich or carfare or a 
few dollars to stave off evic- 
tion; taking in donations and 
telling visitors about Friend- 
ship House and its aims, are 
part of the job. All the while, 
you are doing your regular 
job of cataloguing books, plan- 
ning forums, writing letters, 
contacting social agencies, or 
working on files. Virginia Lowe, 
Anne Sisco, Angela DeGagne, 
Georgina Bowie and I are the 
general practitioners of library 
—in our respective positions 
of social worker, librarian, 
office worker, secretary and 
chairman of loose ends. Work 
“on the library” also includes 
attendance at meetings of other 
groups, and cooperation with 
them, as for example, the Pub- 
lic Housing Association and 
the Chicago Council against 
Racial and Religious Discrimi- 
nation. 

At the moment, we are co- 
operating in a concerted cam- 
paign to solicit support for an 
Illinois Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Law. (You will note in 
another place in this issue that 
we ask your help on this, par- 
ticularly those of you who live 
in downstate Illinois.) It some- 
times takes in family-visiting, 
and always presents the daily 
cleaning fight against the ter- 
rific odds of dirt, rats, cock- 
roaches and grime. 


eo EN” IS A category on 
our schedule which 
James “Gus” Weber, Gregory 


CHICAGO 


A 90-YEAR-OLD Indian chief with a neat sense of humor 
has the boys in the B. & K. press department chuckling. They 


contacted Chief Thundercloud 


in South Dakota, where the 


movie, “Tomahawk,” was filmed, and invited him to bring a 
group of his braves and squaws to the film’s premiere at the 
Chicago Theater Jan. 26. “We got pushed around on these 
trips before,” replied the old chief. “We won’t leave our reser- 


vation here until you get us reservations there!” 
m —Chicago Sun-Times 





Washington 





AROUND FRI 


Reporter 


By AUDREY PERRY 


66EDESIDES.... 
of the month.” 


she asked me to write this column. 
staff worker whose position at the moment is equivalent to |'j 
that of a visiting “fireman from Kansas City’ becomes the |: 


it will give a fresh. outlook to the activities 
So I was told by Mary Houston when |} 
And so this New York | sama 


Washington Reporter.... temporarily. 
Physically, the St. Peter ; 
Claver Center was identical |'° US by a volunteer while he 


with all the Friendship Houses 
during those few rushed days 
before Christmas. The symp- 
toms were the same... high 
spirits and a great deal of con- 
fusion caused mostly by the 
boxes of food, clothing and 
toys that littered the floor. 
Toys? Mountains of them had 
to be sorted and painted. Any- 
one who dropped in and had a 
few moments to spare was 
handed a paint brush and al- 
lowed to amuse himself. Be- 
tween painting jobs we amused 
ourselves by playing with the 
toys. They were fascinating! 
One was a strange little clown 
riding a strange little jeep. 
When wound up he rode off in 
all directions. Someone said 
that it was the personifica- 
tion of Friendship House — 
especially at the Christmas séh- 
son! We surely hope that the 
children enjoy those toys as 
much as we did! 

Toys, however, did not oc- 
cupy all of our time. Some 
of it was spent visiting whole- 
sale markets to beg food for 
Christmas baskets. To help 
solve our transportation prob- 
lem and make our trip more 
pleasant, we were fortunate 
in having a 1950 Ford loaned 


and Jim Dodson 
take over. There is solicita- 
tion for clothing, sorting it 
and getting it in good order, 
and helping forty or fifty men 
per week. Gus, Jim and Greg 
are also on “maintenance,” 
helping in the Children’s Cen- 


Robinson, 


‘ter, painting and making re- 


pairs within the house and, 
sometimes, in the homes of 
families in the community. 


The children’s center (with 
its Parents’ Nights, family- 
visiting, daily program for chil- 
dren, and teenagers’ activities) 
has Ann Stull and Ann Schae- 
fer full time, with help from 
John McCue, who recently ar- 
rived from Minnesota. In the 
clothing room, Shirley Renner 
takes charge, while Claire 
Lareau works with neighbor- 
hood groups and presently has 
charge of classes for women 
in home nursing. In the newly 
decorated office upstairs, the 
Catholic Interracialist staff 
(Mabel Knight, Beth Ann Coz- 
zens, Mildred Heifner and Jim 
Fallon) gets out the paper 
each month, working hard 
these days at making the news- 
paper a real message-bearer 
of Christian social justice. 


Last, but most important to 
all of us here, is our house 
mother, Elizabeth Teevan, who 
is “Teevy” to everyone. To 
say that her work is keeping 
us all well-fed on a minimum 
budget would be a vast under- 


made an end of the year trip 
to Rome. We were able to 


get enough food to help all our ji 


needy neighbors. The baskets 
were filled, tagged, delivered 
and, we hope, enjoyed by all. 


0”: EVENINGS were spent 
carolling in hospitals and 
homes for the aged. Christ- 
mas Eve found us at the St. 
Margaret Mary Home for the 
Aged. There we crowded into 
the small sacristy adjoining 
the chapel and sang the Mid- 
night Mass while Ed Johnson 
accompanied us on a_ small 
pump organ. Afterward the 
good sisters served us coffee 
and cookies. Then we went 
back to the Center and cele- 
brated the feast with a break- 
fast of ham and eggs. 

We thank all our friends and 
volunteers who helped us to 
make it possible for Christ’s 
little ones to have a happier 
Christmas. May peace and 
joy be yours throughout the 
New Year! 


D.C. Editor's note: The Wash- 
ington staff is enjoying very 
much the company of our “‘visit- 
ing fireman,” Audrey ~ Perry, 
sometime referred to by Larry 
as “Giggles.” 


statement. To the people in 
the community to whom she 
is well known, she epitomizes 
the full spirit of Christ-like 


giving. She always has an 
apropos Scotch-Irish joke to 
break a tense moment.  In- 


cidentally, Teevy is now re- 
cuperating from an operation. 
Please do pray that she will be 
back with us soon. (There are 
people who claim that there 
wouldn’t be an FH in Chicago 
if it weren’t for Teevy’s con- 
stant love and care for each 
one of us—and we are inclined 
to believe them). 


ELLING THE Catholic In- 
terracialist on the streets, 
speaking before groups, sing- 
ing the 7:00 Mass at St. Eliza- 
beth’s, visiting the sick, clean- 
ing and more cleaning, mailing 
packages, handling correspoh- 
dence, getting out begging let- 
ters, working in volunteers — 
these and many more activities 
fit into the life of every work- 
er. They fill in gaps in a day 
that might be ten or twelve 
hours long. 

All these jobs—done by nor- 
mal, average people (there are 
no geniuses among us)—fitted 
together, answer the question: 
“What do you do at Friend- 
ship House?” It is not until 
the question “Why”? comes 
into the picture, however, that 
any real view of our life can 
be gained. And that I’m sure 
you all can answer. 
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House of Hospitality or Frie 


(Continued from page 


of a lot of friends. Some want us to be a C 
League. Others think we should Stick” to be: 
being poor and living with the poor will have t 
those who recommend the YCW like-to-like t 
adherents would prefer that we interest Negro 
gested Harlems of America. There isn’t time tc 
friends think our specialization shéuld take! 
come to realize that its specialized apostolate, in 
ing Christ in race relations,has to work in a mos‘ 
manner. We must work to change attitudes, |: 
since they have all, in the greatest part, been « 
hatred and discrimination. fs 

Our constitution says we must have an i 
whole school of people who dislike this unnat 
grant that an interracial center isn’t organic, 
life, and shouldn’t be necessary in a tral¥ Chris’ 
to believe, however, from cold, hard facts that c 
all parts of the country, not just the South, tl 
House in every city in the U.S. could do much 
bring the justice and love of Christ to bear on 

We use all possible (Christian!) meas to g 
ship House.... classes, open forums, discussic 
important, give them an opportunity to work 
love of God. Once at Friendship Housg, whit 
know one another in an integra Christian 
about and studied as it is hoped that the more H 
be loved and our neighbors will be loved, thr 
Him.... since all people, regardless of color, ar 


OUNG PEOPLE who come to Friendship Hc 
a lot of things slowly.... about work, pover 
gical life of the Church, and unin Fr. 
breathless adventure of taking the Is at 
to realize what a tremendous privilege it is that 
as well as religious and the clergy as His inst 
of a lay vocation in seeking not only- to do God’ 
priest brother of ours put it, literally to becor 
House people learn to love one another. Nobod 
....except when we reach that ultimate in rac 
another about color! We discuss interracial te 
are necessary to our work. For example, ho 
people because of long established customs unwit 
races and national origin! A bit of education « 
The most tremendous interracial technique \ 
of getting Catholics to understand and actually « 
of the Mystical Body is all about, and then to ¢ 
When a Catholic comes to realize deeply that 
of Christ’s Mystical Body suffer injustice, the 
cannot remain indifferent, else he will prolong th 
must act.... spiritually by deepening his pra} 
sphere through influencing people and institutic 
House of Hospitality? Friendships House? 
People often confuse the two names and we | 
adding that in Washington, D.C., our Friendsh: 
Claver Center. We love and ade Catho 
responsible for most of the houses of hospitalit; 
country. The Blessed Martin House of Hospi 
opened here in Washington is filling a tremend 
as this awful wound of racial prejudicesand hat 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, Friendship Hous 
St. Paul tells us, “....there are varieties of gif 
there,are varieties of ministries, but, the same I 
of workings, but the same God, who works all t 
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Fr. Trese at Chicago Outer Circle 


667P,HERE HAS never been 

a time when the very 
existence of sin was so bland- 
ly denied, when evil was ac- 
tually equated with good, as 
it is today.” Thus spoke the 
author of the currently popular 
book, VESSEL OF CLAY, 
Father Leo J. Trese, at ‘the 


,{monthly Outer Circle meeting 


of Chicago Friendship House 


,;,|on January 13. 


The theme of Father Trese’s 


ee | talk was the need for the lay 





y or Friendship House 


nued from page 2) 


, us to be a Catholic NAACP or an Urban 
ld stick” to being a settlement house; that 
oor will have the greatest effect. There are 
V like-to-like techniques. Back-to-the-Land 
interest Negroes in moving out of the con- 
re isn’t time to tell you of all the directions 
shduld take! Friendship House itself has 
d apostolate, in order to do the job of restor- 
work in a most unspecialized*(yet organized) 
ige ,sattitudes, laws, customs and institutions 
ast part, been corrupted by racial prejudice, 
ust have an interracial center. There’s a 
like this unnatural emphasis on race. We 
isn’t organic, as the parish is in Catholic 
1 a trul¥ Christian society. We have reason 
ard facts that come our way every day from 
t the South, that an interracial Friendship 
‘ould do much to act as a catalytic agent to 
‘ist to bear on race relations. 
n!)ymeams to get people to come to Friend- 
rums, discussions, recreation.... and most 
unity to work voluntarily together for the 
ip Housg, white and colored people get to 
Christian atmosphere. God is talked 
hat the more He is known the more He will 
be loved, through Him, with Him and in 
ess of color, are made in His Divine Image. 


Friendship House and work with us learn 
uut work, poverty, humility, living the litur- 
ler Fr. Leo Trese expressed it, “the 
ne Ils at their face value”. We come 
ilege it is that God wishes to use lay people 
‘gy as His instruments. We have a sense 
nly- to do God’s will in the world but, as a 
erally to become His Will. At Friendship 
nother. Nobody thinks about race or color 
ultimate in race relations when we kid one 
; interracial techniques, of course, as they 
r example, how often well-meaning white 
customs unwittingly offend people of other 
of education clears this up. 
‘ial technique we know of, however, is that 
| and actually experience what the doctrine 
_ and then to apply it to their daily living. 
e deeply that when some of the members 
injustice, the whole Body suffers.... he 
will prolong that — He, the Catholic, 
ening his prayer life. . in the temporal 
e and institutions alike. 
ndshij® House? -They..are not the same. 
ymes and we can further confuse you by 
our Friendship House is called St. Peter 
nirgey* Catholic Worker brethren who are 
1s of hospitality established throughout the 
louse of Hospitality for men recently re- 
ling a tremendous need. However, as long 
judice~and hatred and discrimination exists 
riendship House will have work to do. As 
varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit; and 
but, the same Lord; and there are varieties 
rho works all things in all.” 


, 


apostolate — the Church’s an- 
swer today to the threat of 
secularism, which has “all but 
made the world its own.” 


66’F'WO MAIN obstacles I 

find,” said Father Trese, 
“in trying to interest Catholic 
lay people in the apostolate.” 
In the first place, he said, we 
don’t really want to be saints. 
We prefer to clutch our petty 
loves instead of daring to seek 
the one real Love. But more 
often,the problem among us 
Catholics in the United States, 
is that we have allowed 
“rugged individualism” 
to infect even our spiritual life. 
We think of religion as a rela- 
tionship just “between me and 
God,” forgetting to take our 
neighbor into account. We may 
be meticulous about fashioning 
a precious, fragrant soul for 
ourselves, attending Mass often, 
even receiving Holy Commu- 
nion, saying countless prayers 
and novenas—but we are in- 
clined to overlook the fact that 
Charity cannot be contained 


within us—that it must over- 
flow upon those about us, or it 
is not Charity at all. “We are 
sending our boys and girls out 
from our high schools and 
colleges without the vision of 
their vocation,” said Father 
Trese. 


ATHER TRESE concluded 
his talk with the assertion 
that Christ’s example for us 
was one of a life filled with 
good works. “He did not move 
among men, complacent and 
impregnable in His own sanc- 
tity. He did not walk with 
eyes cast down, lest the ugli- 
ness of human misery interrupt 


His communion with His 
Father. Suffering, weakness, 
need — all reacted upon His 


Love like a spark touched to 
gunpowder. It is said of Him 
that ‘He went about doing 
good.’ We cannot follow Him 
and do less.” 

The February meeting of 
Chicago FH’s Outer Circle will 
be at the home of Miss Teena 
Roseman, 6401 Eberhard Street 
or the second Saturday eve- 
ning of the month. Carl Mer- 
schel, prominent young Chi- 
cago artist, will speak on “The 
Social Implications of Chris- 
tian Art Today.” The purpose 
of the Outer Circle is to give 
volunteers and friends of 
Friendship House an _ oppor- 
tunity to hear about and dis- 
cuss various aspects of the 
apostolate and Christian life 
today. 

—Mildred Heifner 





Foreign Apostolates 


By MURIEL ZIMMERMANN 


HEN THREE Friendship 

House volunteers and my- 
self decided to make a Europe- 
an Pilgrimage I think that 
each of us knew or suspected 
that since it was an apostolic 
venture it would not be con- 
ducted according to all or any 
orthodox methods. We _ did 
decide to let a travel agency 
at least book our passage and 
then proceeded to amaze and 
terrify the good woman who 
was doing the booking by our 
lack of coherent planning, and, 
worse still, my lack of funds. 
She apparently knew nothing 
of the Holy Spirit or the 
wondrous love He has exer- 
cised in the care of the “Poor 
in Purse and Simple in Mind.” 
We did of course have several 
contacts in Paris and Rome 
among the apostolates, and it 
was to these kind friends that 
we directed most of our cor- 
respondence while we were 
still in the States, and on our 
arrival in Paris it was they 
who helped us tremendously. 

Parisian Apostolates 


T GROOME, whom I had 
met in the States, and who 
is a Young Christian Student 
Organizer, had very generous- 
ly offered to permit me to 


share her apartment. It was 
through Pat and her co-work- 
er Marie Tessier Lavigne that 
we were able to make our first 
contact with the C.I.D.I. which 
is the official center for the 
Young Christian Student Move- 
ment in Paris. The job of the 
Center is to coordinate stu- 
dent activities and particularly 
to act as a liaison between 
Europe and the United States. 

Since we arrived on Sun- 
day, my first taste of Catholic 
France was most pleasing and 
satisfying. We were privileged 
to offer mass at St. Severin’s 
where a 5:45 mass is celebrated 
on Sundays for the workers. 
The altar faces the people and 
the Mass was dialogue. After 
Mass the entire congregation 
sang Compline together. 

Because the Apostolate is 
such a universal thing there 
were no twinges of homesick- 
ness to mar the perfection of 
the trip. Those words “you 
don’t have to know the lan- 
guage” have never been more 
applicable than in our case. 
The charity and generosity of 
the groups with whom I came 
in contact put me completely 
at ease despite the language 
barrier. 

(Continued on page 8) 


Harlem Reporter 


By MARY RYAN 
SAY on paper that times are back to “normal” implies that 
situations are something that can be expected or predicted. 
but it is easier to see from the front desk of the library or 
from the clubroom, the clothing room or the sandwich line 
than in any previous job one may have had, that normal times 
have not arrived for those who try to live in poverty either 
unwillingly or intentionally. Christmas is over, and many things 


about it were wonderful. It 


is a proof to us that Christ 


is in the hearts of men in a particularly active way at the time 
of His birth, and through the generosity of our friends we are 
able to show forth some of His charity to those who come to us 
for aid. Always in our position we are only dispensers of 


the gifts we receive. 


Upon thinking we realize that this is the 


exact position of each person in the world, but God shows it 
to those living nineteen and a half hundred years after His 
birth, not clearly, but more clearly, when we attempt to possess 


not things, but Him. 


Welcome Legacy 


This is why it is to us a real 
manifestation of God’s_ will 
that Friendship House continue 
when we receive, as we did 
this month, such an unexpect- 
ed gift as a rather large por- 
tion of a legacy. Consider the 
new and wonderful paradox to 
see the man in charge of house 
finances walk the street in his 
usual crumpled coat that looks 
stretched into unshapeliness and 
his weathered, colorless hat, 
but carrying in a pocket the 
check that means we may pay 
the bills that allow us to keep 
the farm in Montgomery. The 
new dormitory, built to house 
retreatants, summer _ guests, 
and children’ during summer 
camp, took a large portion of 
the gift; the printer, the mort- 
gage-holder of the farm, and 
back rent bills have consumed 
almost all of the money. But 
we take this as an indication 
that God wills us to keep the 
farm, which we had seriously 
considered a possible loss. 


Fr. Fitzgerald’s Accident 

UR PARISH, St. Mark’s, 

was sorry that Father 
Fitzgerald, our pastor, had an 
accident on Christmas Eve. He 
went to a hospital that put to- 
gether the scattered pieces of 
his shoulder and is now, hap- 
pily, back with his people. 
The crib at St. Mark’s remains 
up to the very end of the 
liturgical Christmas season; so 
we have time to ponder the 
coming of the Wise Men to 
Christ. Here is a strong state- 
ment in the physical life of 
Jesus Christ that God is no 
respecter of races or nations 
but wishes to give Himself 
equally to all, if people who 
are His representatives will 
help. 


Lecture by Muriel Zimmerman 

Our lectures on Monday 
night began this year with a 
talk by Muriel Zimmermann on 
the lay apostolate in France, 


especially student groups and 
a group devoted to the re- 
clamation of prostitutes; they 
do a fine and selfless work, 
she says. Muriel also visited 
shrines of Our Lady and was 
in Rome for the proclamation 
of the Assumption. She has a 
strong feeling for the work 
of the lay apostolate in Europe 
and feels that they and we 
have perhaps much help to 
exchange. 


Vols’ Communion Breakfast 

The Volunteer Meetings con- 
tinue, with discussions on the 
racial apostolate that are teach- 
ing us all and probably con- 
tain much more good for future 
understanding and work, al- 
though this is not always clear- 
ly evident at this early stage. 
The Vols are to have a giant, 
colossal, spectacular and won- 
derful Communion Breakfast 
on Jan. 21, beginning with a 
sung Mass with the congrega- 
tion at St. Mark’s Church, 
breakfast at Friendship House 
Library with a guest speaker. ~ 
Others, including the Staff, are 
most warmly invited. 


Catholic Worker Visits 

We are always happy to 
meet the Catholic Worker 
folks. We enjoyed our New 
Year’s breakfast with them 
following Midnight Mass on 
Jan, 1. It is also fine to 
meet them at Outer Circle 
discussions at Earl Hall, Colum- 
bia University (p.s. 7:30 P.M. 
alternate Sundays, next one 
Jan. 21); then Tony Aratari, 
of the Worker, will speak on 
the subject of Work to the 
Vols on Thursday, Jan. 18th. 
One of his talks here last sea- 
son provoked much discussion, 
so we wait to hear. 


Many Thanks 


Anne Foley and all of the 
staff continue to pray for all 
those who pray for us or are 
in any way our benefactors, 
and we wish you all a truly 
happy New Year. 





Yes, I would like to help the work of Friendship House 
for the reign of the justice and love of Christ, our Lord. 
Oh iceniihacah 


Enclosed please find 


Name 

Street and Number. 
City 

State 


(Please ‘print) 


Zone 





Please send check or money order to 


Chicago Friendship House 
4233 So. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


or 


34 W. 135th St., P. O. Box 54 


Harlem Friendship House 
New York 30, N. Y. 


or 
St. Peter Claver Center 
1513 You St. NW 
Washington 9, D. C. 
or all of them 





A million ee and God bless you! 
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(Continued from page 1) 
and every thing in reality, 
even the lowest. He has been 
out in the light and seen great- 
er things, but,greturned to the 
cave, he appreciates the cave 
at least for what it is. Although 
he does not live by bread 
alone, he will grant even to 
bread its proper goodness and 
its difference from sawdust. 

The False Prophet 
P TO THIS point, I have 
been considering the pro- 
phet in the ideal. On this 
point I want to become a little 
more actual, in stating an at- 
titude, which, at its grossest, 
betrays the false prophet, and, 
at its minutest, hinders the 
work of the true prophet. It 
is an attitude prevalent and 
dangerous enough to call for 
some consideration. It has to 
do, of course, with improper 
response to part of reality, but 
it might be more enlightening 
to call it by another name: 

The Ulterior Motive 

(There have been and are 
great prophets. I am not here 
thinking of them. There are 
minor prophets as well. Every 
poet and every artist has in 
him the essential call to pro- 
phecy, since in him is the flow 
from contemplation into ac- 
tion, into making what the 
world can see, if it will only 
look. The contemplative may 
be a prophet if he returns with 
his light to the cave of the 
world. The worker for social 
progress may be a prophet, if 
he first understands in _ his 
heart.) 

Not Merely Instruments 

OTHING CAN BE treated 

solely and absolutely as a 
means or instrument, since 
nothing was created solely or 
absolutely as a means or in- 
strument. Everything has a 
value in itself or it will have 
no value even as a means. 
The symbol both exists to point 
to something other and exists 
in its own right. The sacra- 
ment is first what it is and 
then only it is an effective 
sacrament. From a. slightly 
different point of view—the 
person is first himself and then 
a member of the political and 
mystical bodies. 

The prophet will bring to a 
better condition only what re- 
ceives his proper regard in 
any condition. And he will 
find an instrument effective 
only to the extent that he 
gives it its proper response, 
not as an instrument, but as 
something which has value in 
itself, 

Using Not Loving 
HE ULTERIOR MOTIVE, 





CATHOLIC INTERRACTALIST 


Co 
The Prophet and the Ulterior Motive 


Nor is the field of audio- 
video mass communication a 
likely field for prophets, con- 
trolled as it is by interests 
vested in something hostile to 
the voice of the prophet. 


Art for Prophets 

HE FIELD OF ART —liter- 
ary, graphic, and sculp- 
tured—is, on the contrary, one 
in which prophets have always 
found a_ strong and lasting 
voice, so that. any anti-pro- 
phetic tendencies in it are to 
be viewed with a_ salutary 
alarm. Much poor art, of course, 
is made by non-prophets. It 
is poor because it is meaning- 
less, because it points to noth- 
ing higher than itself. 
symbol without symbolizing 
anything. It is a well-executed 
road sign saying nothing of 
what is ahead but speaking 
only of itself. Or it may not 
be well executed. It may be 
the victim of a motive whose 
end is mammon or fame, and 

not the good of the work. 

The Ulterior Motive 

But it is when found in the 
would-be prophet-artist that the 
ulterior motive is most astonish- 
ing to the on-looker and, in view 
of what the work might have 
been, most degrading to the 
work. The ulterior motive here 
is astonishing in the very ap- 
plication of the term to what 
is, or should be, a_ higher 
motive. We do not usually 
think of a HIGHER motive as 
an ULTERIOR one. And per- 
haps many of those would-be 
prophet-artists who fail their 
work do so _ because they 
are really bluffing and have, 
in reality, a low rather than a 
high motive. But, if that is 
true, there are certainly as 
many, if not more, who have 
a high rhetorical motive but 
who fail because their vision, 
for some reason, overlooks the 


good of the very work in their 


hands. In any event, we do 
find around us bombastic ser- 
mons which help fill the pit of 
distorted and _ meaningless 
words; paintings in which the 


interior smile of the saint is | 


exchanged for the _ exterior 
smile of the harlot, the easy 
substitute; and writings’ in 
which religious practice is 


shown as something quite apart | the 


from the complexities of the 
human condition. 
Love Necessary 

HE ULTERIOR MOTIVE 

also crops up in acts of 
mercy towards society’s needy 
ones. As Pere Loew pointed 
out in MISSION TO THE 
POOREST, and Father Trese 
recalled in a recent COMMON- 
WEAL article, such an apos- 


It is al, 


}enlightened by going to one of 


NO DISCRIMINATION AT |POPE MAKES SECOND GIFT 
MEET OF CATHOLIC MEN; TO HOUSING PROJECT 
IN WASHINGTON FOR POOR 


Washington, D.C. — Special-| ROME, Jan., Special—Pope 
Eyebrows were raised in some| Pius XII has given a second 
circles of the conservative cap-|donation of 50 million lire 
ital when at least one Negro, | ($80,000) to the Village of St. 
George W. Johnson, was seated |Francis, a housing project for 
at the head table at the Com-/the poor situated south of 
munion breakfast during the|Rome on the road to Ostia. 
annual convention of the St.| The Pontiff’s first gift was 
Vincent de Paul Society at the|made in the Spring of 1948 
Statler Hotel. when a campaign of popular 

Mr. Johnson is vice-pres-|subscriptions for the project 
ident of the Particular Council |was launched. 
of the society, organized+by| The completed project will 
Catholic men for charitable|have about 100 housing units, 
services to the poor. each with four apartments of 
three rooms, kitchen and bath, 





CATHOLICS INVESTIGATE |and a plot for a garden. The 
AFRICAN WORKERS’ center of the village will ac- 
PROBLEMS commodate a church, a school, 


BRUSSELS, Special — The markets and a square. 
International Committee of _ 
roup of young Catholic work- ese 

Fe ot eae Ge the Young | Christian Democracy 
Christian Workers, has an- Democracy is Christian to 
nounced plans for 1951 in ajthe extent that it expressly 
press release issued here. In-|and effectively recognizes in 
cluded are a study of the spe-| practice that it has its foun- 
cial problems of young work-|dation in the spiritual nature 
ing people in Africa and plans/of man and accepts and seeks 
for the development of the or-|to realize the inspiration of 
ganization in the Negro parts|the Gospels. 

of Africa. Act of Montevideo at the 
1947 reunion of the Christian 
democrats of Latin America. 








-\|haps not a manifestation of it 
= |at all, but simply a mis-state- 
-|ment. I do not think that any- 
one who has experienced even 
once, to any degree, the mo- 
ment of peace, the moment 
freed from the plague of time, 
_|which contemplation can allow 
‘|}us—even in our present con- 
‘|dition—can deny that contem- 
plation, which is surely the 
condition in which man is 
meant to find his happiness, 
_|has a value in itself, aside from 
any action to which it may 
lead. Man’s situation in the 
midst of matter, of course, re- 
quires, among other things, 
the inter-action of contempla- 
tion and action. But I think 
that this can be overstated, so 
that when some spiritual writ- 
ers say that prayer is prepa- 
ration for action, they do it 
in such a way as to leave you 
wondering if they really in- 
tend to give the impression 
that prayer is just another ef- 
ficiency measure and nothing 
more. It is, to the contrary, 
| because prayer is first and 
above all a valuable experience 
entirely by itself (really, it is 
spiritual action, and action in- 
volving directly the Supreme 
Persons of the Trinity), that 
it will affect for the good those 
actions which are not contem- 
plative. 

In regard to this, a young 
man I know was told by a 
spiritual adviser that unless 
meditation ended with a very 


he 






Christ Preaching 
By Richmond Barthe 


men whom they feed and 
clothe that they must sing a 
hymn or save their souls in 
return. They do not force 
prematurely what must come 
only with the full working of 
time and grace, and from love. 
f you have any doubt that 
this is the only way, even from 
the point of view of effec- 
tiveness, you would perhaps be 


“missions” on Madison 
Street in Chicago where the 
men do get hymns and sermons 
before they get food, and get- 
ting one of them to tell you 
candidly what he thinks. You 
might get a different answer 
from the one bk got—because 
grace can work any place— 
but the chances are that you 
won't. 
Not Only Souls 

OU DO NOT show your love 


which presents a loving face | tolate will be effective only to 
to the things which it would |the extent that those who are 
use, without really loving them,|the object of it are loved in 
can be found going its way|themselves. Dorothy Day, you 
in many fields, on many levels.|will remember, FIRST loved 

There is no need to mention|the poor, and through them, 
the business world in this re-|God. “Because I sincerely 
gard. This world, or this econ-|loved His poor, He taught me 
omic system, as it has develop-|to know Him.” It may work 
ed historically, regardless of|the other way around, I know. 
any noble theory connected|Love of men, may, from a 
with it, actually rests on the/certain point of view, come 
ulterior motive. It is a field/last. But any work among 
not very .likely to foster pro-|men will be severely ham- 
phets, anyway. pered and self-frustrated until 

In politics (in its narrow |its concern is for men them- 
sense), the danger of the de-|selves and out of love for them 
mands of vision being thwart-|themselves. Father Perrin did 
ed by the exigencies of prac-|not go through the factories 
tical action is so obvious that |and jails of Germany as a great 
this field also is clearly not a|converter, but as a great lover. 
likely ground for prophets, in |The Peter Maurin House work- 
the first place. ers in Chicago do not tell the 





for men by loving only 
their “immortal souls” — a 
phrase too often used to gloss 
a subtly incomplete love for 
men as they actually are, in 
the actual conditions in which 
they are, here and now. Christ 
did not tell us to feed the 
hungry in order to save their 
souls (that they do so, of 
course, should be hoped for) 
or to save our own (and we 
will not be shown mercy if 
we do not show it). The hun- 
gry have bodies as well as 
souls, and He told us simply to 
feed them. It is we who add 
the qualifications, 
Prayer and Action 
HE FINAL manifestation of 
this ulterior motive which 
I should like to note is per- 





practical, formulated resolu- 
tion, the meditation was worth- 
less. The young man was not 
one of those who happen to 
adapt themselves most easily 
to the good, but quite arbitrary, 
system of meditation known as 
the Ignatian, and it was some 
time before he resolved his 
bewilderment by seeing quite 
clearly that the spiritual ad- 
viser was wrong. 

* * & 

The prophet received his 
vision by looking above, but 
his work is the application of 
this vision to the renewal of 
the face of earth. His vision 
includes a recognition of the 
value of each reality, the low 
as well as the high. No thing 
is renewed without reverence; 
no man is saved without love. 
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Advice to 


Interracial Parish 


GOOD SHEPHERDING was 
evidenced by the parish bulle- 
tin of the parish of St. Frances 
Xavier Cabrini which is now 
becoming interracial’ Such 4 
pronouncement will help this 


process to be conducted in a ~ 


Christian manner. 

“Tt should be natural for the 
Christian not to make distinc- 
tions between the Greek and 
the Roman, the Irish and the 
Italian, the German and the 
Spanish, the Mexican and the 
African. The perfect Christ- 
ians, the saints, never made 
such odious distinctions. St, 
Frances, who was a_ perfect 
Christian and a saint, render- 
ed good to all while she was 
on earth. Even now from 
Heaven she does not look at 
the race nor at the color when 
she is called upon to assist 
those who are in need.” 





Segregation Going 


Richmond, Va. — A _  pfo< 
minent Catholic leader of Rich~- 
mond, Paul Williams, has ad- 
vised Catholic school teachers 
of the South that, in view of 
recent United States Supreme 
Court decisions dealing with 
segregation, Southern’ white 
children should be conditioned, 
from .the elementary grades 
through high school, to the 
abolition of segregation. He 
suggested also that Catholic 
Negroes be invited to all Cath. 
olic educational meetings. The 
Southern Regional Unit inclu. 
des 11 Southern states. 


Brothers In Korea 


(Continued from page 1) 


blood, as the one we prayed 
with today. If only they all 
could realize the Christian way 
is the right way like these few 
people did. The church we 
were at was a Catholic mission, 
39 of whose priests were mur. 
dered by the Korean Army, 
and the church nearby was 
heavily bombed: We couldn’t 
use the church as it was al- 
most completely destroyed so 
we made the monastery into 
a church. 

“I guess you could really 
call it without a doubt the 
most important church in the 
world. For here were the peo- 
ple of two countries at war 
with each other together in 
one church. I realized after 
the service, clearer than I ever 
did before, just what we were 
fighting for and it was the 
first time I actually felt that 
power for all we have accom- 
plished in Korea. 

“I think that service did 
something to every Marine 
there. It made us all wish 
that the buddies we will never 
see again could have been 
there with us. Most of the 
service was in Korean and an 
American priest of the Catholic 
mission society spoke. But 
even though we couldn’t un- 
derstand the priest or the 
hymns sung by the North 
Koreans, there wasn’t a man 
in the church that yawned 
or showed any signs of being 
bored, for there was so much 
we could understand and we 
all felt proud to be at this 
service. 

“Your son, 
“Frank Gross.” 
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FEPC Goes Forward 
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Governor for FEPC 


HE CITIZENS of the State 
' of Illinois are keenly in- 
terested in the promotion of 
a Fair Employment Practice 
Law in 1951. The governor 
of the state and many 
fluential leaders in the Senate 
and House have publicly ex- 
pressed their wish to seé such 
legislation passed. Since we 
know that the plan is practical 
in application in the states 
where it is already in effect, 
we should be anxious to place 
ourselves in the list of ad- 
vanced and fair-law-producing 
states. In the campaign to 
secure such legislation in the 
above states, the Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jewish citizens 
united and worked actively. 
Such a unity is again neces- 
sary if we wish to have the 
bill passed before the Legisla- 
ture adjourns in July. It is 
important that we do not let 
ourselves be led astray in our 
convictions on this subject’ by 
those who campaign for a vol- 
untary exercise of fair employ- 
ment practices. In two of the 
cities in which the state has 
used the voluntary plan, name- 
ly Cleveland, Ohio, and Gary, 
Indiana, it is found that too 
much confidence was placed 
in the good will of the in- 
dividuals concerned so _ that 
discrimination is currently prac- 
ticed with a cloak of voluntary 
legislation. By comparison, it 
is found in the states protect- 
ed by an effective law there 
has been little friction and the 
situation has noticeably im- 
proved. 


No Slush 


THE MARY BOOK, assem- 
bled by F.J. Sheed, Sheed & 
Ward, $4. 

Sheed & Ward’s Holy Year 
tribute to Mary is a handsome 
one, consisting of 411 pages of 
prose and poetry and 13 full- 
page reproductions of portraits 
and statues of her. This could 
be very good or very bad; 
when one considers the miles 
of slush that have been written 
about Mary and when one 
looks at the vapid holy cards 
and statues that purport to re- 
present her, one realizes how 
bad it could have been. For- 


in- 





tunately, it is very good. Al-| 
|suffer from, no griefs, no disap- 


most everyone is here—Belloc, 
Martindale, Chesterton, Knox, 
Hopkins, Houselander, Zundel, 
Journet, Leen, and Sheed and 
Ward themselves, of the mod- 
erns; Cynewulf, Chaucer, Boc- 
caccio, Crashaw and South- 
well, of the not-so-moderns. I 
must admit that I could have 
done with a lot less of Martin- 
dale, possible because his (to 
me) excessive use of italics 
annoys me so, but there are 
probably those who will buy 
the book just because it does 





Jim Crow Panel 


Milwaukée, Wis. “Loves 
and Hates of Jim Crow” is the 
subject of a weekly panel dis- 
cussion at Cardijn Center, 787 
N. Walker St., guided by Rev. 
Claude Heithaus, S.J. Students 
and faculty members of Mar- 
quette University attend. 
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Work for FEPC 


We urge all those who are 
concerned with the public wel- 
fare of our state to inform 
themselves of the content of 
the law, to join in an all-out 
effort to promote wide-spread 
knowledge of FEPC as it is 
an issue that seriously obligates 
all Christians—all citizens who 
believe in the equality set 
forth in the Constitution of our 
country. Individual Catholics 
and non-Catholics can be most 
influential in securing the pass- 
age of FEPC by calling on 
their federal and state gov- 


ernments to enact this law 
wiithout further delay. 
Civic-minded persons’ can 


ascertain if there is a group 
already formed in their com- 
munity with which they could 
also serve as a valuable linking 
force in passing on to a cen- 
tral group the names of people 
interested in the passage of 
this bill. This is the time and 
the hour for the State of Illi- 
nois to unite the up-state and 
the down-state groups in a 
concerted drive to wipe out the 
discrimination that is a blot on 
our record. Join now in an 
effective campaign with the 
motto: 

LET’S MAKE ILLINOIS AN 

FEPC STATE IN 1951. 


If anyone interested in 
this issue would like to se- 
cure material on the subject, 
all communications will be 
sent to you if you place your 
name on the mailing list. 
You may write to the follow- 
ing address: Angela deGagne, 
4233 S. Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


contain so much of him. 

Where so much is outstand- 
ing, it is hard to .choose high- 
lights, but one of my favorite 
bits is Chesterton’s short es- 
say, “He is the Boy” in which 
he quotes Mary as saying to 
someone who asked who she 
was, “I am the Mother of 
God, and this is Himself, and 
He is the boy you will all be 
wanting at the last.” Then 
there is Abbe Godin’s poignant 
litany to Our Lady—‘From 
becoming a bourgeois priest, 
deliver me, Mary.... From 
forgetting those who suffer... 
From having no sickness to 
pointments....” And two ex- 
cerpts from Belloc, one from 
“In a Boat’” which ends with 
the four beautiful lines 

“If you will Mother me 

Till I grow old, 

I will hang in your chapel 

A ship of pure gold.” 
and the other from his letter 
to Chesterton on the possibil- 
ity of the latter’s coming into 
the Church, “I recommend to 
you this, that you suggest to 
her a comprehension for your- 
self of what indeed is the per- 
manent home of the soul. If it 
is here, you will see it, if it 
is there you will see it. She 
never fails us.... She is our 
Blessed Mother.” 

There are those’ who feel 
that devotion to Our Lady is 
a matter for children or for 
simple old women. Let them 
read this book and see that 
it is not so. f 


——_—— 





M. GALLAGHER 


They Say 


“The Constantinopolitan sch- 
ism and the Mongolian invas- 
ion cut Russia from the West 


and the See of Rome in the 
Middle Ages. 


les want to have some prepar- 
ation. The Fordham Institute 


of Contemporary Studies will 


give facilities for study of the 
Russian language and_ the 
Russian mind.” 


— Cardinal Tisserant 


* * * 


White America, 
it does not give 
equal opportunity, 
self and the world, as much 
as it deprives the Negro, of 
potential leadership. 


so long as 
the Negro 


October 1949 issue of Indus- 


trial Trends devoted to the 
role of the Negro in Science. 


* e * 


There is no real Negro his- 
History is history, but 
the white man left us out when 


tory. 


he wrote his history books. 
When our contributions are 
written in the books along with 
other Americans, my job will 
be accomplished, 
Carter Godwin Woodson, 
founder of Negro History 
Week. 


ek OK 


If great trials are avoided, 
great deeds also remain un- 
done, and in hugging a miser- 
able sense of security, the pos- 
sibility of nobleness is utterly 
lost. 

Canon Sheehan 


Only two kinds of repression 
are possible, Gentlemen: the 
one interior, the other exterior, 
religious repression and politi- 
cal repression. They are of 
such a nature that when the 
religious thermometer rises the 
thermometer of political re- 
pression falls, and when the 
religious thermometer falls the 
political thermometer — poli- 
tical repression, tyranny 


increases. It is a law of human 
nature, a law of history. 
Juan 


Donoso Cortes 1849 








We hope that 
Providence will give the men 
to bring back that country to 
the true faith. The new apost- 






deprives it- 










Catholic Social Principles 
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Reviewed by Angela de Gagne 


By Rev. John F. Cronin, 

S.S., Ph.D. Bruce, $6.00 

This book is usually plea- 
sant to read because it really 
effects the plan which the 
author claims as his goal: it is 
reasonably complete, shows 
evidence of the six-years scru- 
tiny to which it was subjected 
and adheres closely to the topic 
of Catholic social principles 
in the American economic 
field. It is seldom that one en- 
counters an author who can 
so carefully avoid irrelevance 
and side-issues when the sub- 
ject abounds with opportuni- 
ties to wander afield. 

Fr. Cronin has chosen to 
place his emphasis on the econ- 
omic institutions and the re- 
sulting problems that we 
Americans face under our in- 
dustrial - capitalistic economic 
system. Since these _ social 
problems are moral problems 
as well, the Church has a 
grave obligation to study them, 
as their neglect may lead to a 
loss of souls. He is strongly 
opposed to “spiritual isolation- 
ism.” 

In this study he reviews the 
virtues of justice and charity 
which are pre-eminent in so- 
cial relations and for refer- 
ence he draws on his training 
in moral theology, the ency- 
clicals and addresses of the 
popes and the pastoral letters 
of the hierarchy. He gives an 
admirable exposition of these 
two social virtues and their 
binding force on the Catholic 
in the social world in which 
he lives. He does not ignore 
the other virtues, but rather 
spotlights those which are in 
constant use in the employer- 
worker, institution-individual, 
capital-labor situations. 

There is a_ well-considered 
analysis of each of the social 
philosophies in which he real- 
istically eyaluates the moral 
dangers in the system itself or 
those in the means necessary 
to establish this system. His 
treatment of the philosophy of 
Communism is detailed and 
sound as he urges both a posi- 
tive as well as a negative ap- 
proach in fighting its diffusion 
in our society. 

In discussing the “ideal so- 
cial order,” Fr. Cronin careful- 
ly warns his readers that the 
Industry Council Plan is, as 
yet, only in the discussion 
stage. He is enthusiastic about 
its function in American life, 
but he qualifies his attitude 
by pointing out the difficulties 
that could arise in application. 

In citing the rights and 
duties of capital, he is un- 
compromising as he reveals the 
obligation of the employer to 
use benevolence in his relations 
with the workers while avoid- 
ing the evil of paternalism and 
he is equally so in his exposi- 
tion of the evils of all types 
of discrimination. He is quite 
as thorough as he sets forth 
the obligations of the workers 
toward the employer, so we 
are at all times aware that 
he seeks a well-balanced econ- 
omic system in which all men 
can live virtuously. 

In his consideration of the 
effect of our economic system 
on family life, he appreciates 
fully the difficulties it. entails 
for the Catholic, but he un- 
hesitatingly calls for the ex- 


ercise of heroic sacrifice, if 


necessary, rather than a com- 


promise which would endanger 
the spiritual welfare of the 


individuals involved. At the 
same time he reiterates the 
necessity for the priest to do 
all in his power to help reform 
the social institutions which 
are changing a normal situa- 
tion into a martyrdom. 

Fr. Cronin points out the 
danger for the Catholic in the 
modern secular and material- 
istic spirit that is permeating 
all our social institutions to- 
day. The close reseinblance 
which it bears in ideal and 
function to Communism robs 
it of all strength to prevent 
the overthrow of our economic 
system in event that a strug- 
gle for control arises between 
these two ideologies. To com- 
bat this spreading evil, he urges 
an increased zeal in the ex- 
ercise of charity to counteract 
the hideous children of ma- 
terialism: greed, selfishness and 
a thirst for pleasure at all 
costs. He advocates the Jocist 
technique for the spread of vir- 
tue in modern life. The modern 
Christian must be apostolic, 
infusing Christian principles 
into his environment while con- 
stantly striving to increase in 
personal virtue. To accom- 
plish the latter he recommends 
the practise of prayer and pen- 
ance, not only for one’s self 
but also for those who neglect 
or refuse to do so. We must 
always remember that we are 
living members of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. 

He strongly advocates a 
sound program of social educa- 
tion for the clergy and the 
laity. In the pursuit and ex- 
ercise of this training he coun- 
sels all to seek every means 
to secure grace and the help 
of the Holy Spirit. The per- 
sonal formation of the apostle 
should bear the fruit of sound 
action. The spirit that is with- 
in should overflow into society 
in testimony to the religion 
we profess. 

The book is of special value 

to the student as thereis a 
selective compilation of the 
writings of the popes and the 
hierarchy at the beginning of 
each chapter so that constant 
reference and comparison is 
facilitated. The language is 
such that the lay person un- 
derstands readily the presenta- 
tion, 
Listed supplementary read- 
ings give ample material for 
the college student whose pro- 
gram requires more than what 
is offered, 

In one instance the author, 
who has consistently used the 
word, charity, in its theolo- 
gical sense, falls into the Amer- 
ican idiom as he points out the 
obligation of the wealthy to 
share their goods and recom- 
mends that the money over 
and above that needed for a 
reasonable plan of living be 
given to “charity.” 

The author devotes a chap- 
ter to the evaluation of the 
work of reformers. His is a 
courteous pen even when it 
inscribes the painful truth. The 
reader may differ with his pre- 
sentation or interpretation but 
he is compelled to respect the 
manner in which these are of- 
fered. This courtesy—unfail- 
ing as he likewise comments 
on the writings of his contem- 
poraries and colleagues—is a 
silent witness of the social vir- 
tues he so strongly urges as 
the Christian basis of whole- 
some social relations and sound 
economic institutions. 
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Foreign Apostolates 


(Continued from page 5) 


UST BELOW the head- 
quarters of the C.I.D.I. was 
a lovely little chapel which 
was used for a section of the 
Young Christian Workers, and 
it was here that I attended 
Mass each morning. Once 
again the dialogue mass joined 
us closely to Christ the High 
Priest. It was in this tiny 
chapel that I fear I caused a 
slight distraction due to my 
lack of knowledge of French 
prie-Dieu’s. The French have 
rather strange looking cane 
chairs which they use for kneel- 
ing benches. You face the 
back of the chair toward the 
altar and then recline or lean 
against the seat with your 
knees. Being American and 
too practical I proceeded to 
climb aboard one and iooked 
to the startled eyes of my com- 
panions as if I were levitat- 
ing. I learn slowly. 
They Reclaim Prostitutes 
Through the auspices of a 
young seminarian, the help of 
a very kindly priest whose 
parish is in an extremely poor 
section in the outskirts of 
Paris, and the assistance of a 
French Catholic layman I was 
able to meet with several mem- 
bers of the Young Christian 
Workers, with one of the team 
members of “Le Nid,” an apos- 
tolate working for the recla- 
mation of prostitutes (more of 
them later) with a group of 
women who call themselves La 
Famille and have established 
a house in a very poor district 
where they have opened dis- 
pensaries and do catechetical 
work. I also met with a priest 
from “Action Populaire” and 
a local police commissioner. 
American Interracial 
Apostolate 
HE INTEREST of the French 
groups in our problem of 
racial injustice in the United 
States was keen and their re- 
action to our policy of segre- 
gation and discrimination re- 
freshingly startling. Here was 
no indifference to, or violent 
disagreement with, the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of all 
men under the Fatherhood of 
God, no hedging on total truths, 
but here instead was amaze- 
ment and the compassion of 
Christ for those whose color 
had been made a barrier against 
an expression of the natural 
rights of man. It hurts to 
have to tell them of our short- 
comings but it was also a good 
feeling to be able to give them 
the hope of apostolates such 
as our own, the work of the 
Interracial Councils, the Cath- 
olic Committee of .the South 
and such secular organizations 
as the NAAC.P., C.O.R.E., 
and the Urban League, and to 
let them know that we real- 
ized our own failures and were 
working to correct them. 
“Le Nid” for Magdalens 
PROMISED more about “Le 
i Nid.” Here I discovered a 
group of girls working to re- 
claim souls who like the Mad- 


delene love well but not wise- | 


ly, until at last, surfeited with 
the flesh, they seek refuge in 
the arms of Christ. “Le Nid” 
means “the nest,” the nest 
where one finds the warmth 
of love and compassion. This 
group formed by Abbe Telvas 
in 1943 has established two 
houses. One house is at Fon- 
tenoy and is well known as a 
haven. The other house, ob- 
tained for them by the late 


Cardinal Suhard, is not open 
for any publicity, so its local- 
ity I shall not disclose. Suffice 
it to say that it is a big twenty- 
six-room house and the girls 
live a complete family life, 
divided into small groups with 
a team member acting as 
house mother. When I visited 
there in October they showed 
me about and proudly told me 
of the new project which they 
have in mind, the establish- 
ment of prenatal care and 
a nursery service. About the 
premises you will find no 
crucifixes, no statues of the 
saints, and the reason for this 
is that the government sub- 
sidizes part of the work, the 
rest of the money coming from 
voluntary contributions. The 
group also feels that many girls 
would be more frightened by 
the externals of the faith, there- 
fore the entire work of restora- 
tion begins and ends through 
the living example of the team 
members, all af whom are 
devoted to the Slavery of Mary. 


Paray le Monial 

OW SHALL I tell you of 

all the things we saw or 
the wonder of them? My 
words are too inadequate to 
attempt it. Let me but say 
that each place that we visited 
where Jesus and Mary had 
been physically present seem- 
ed to have an atmosphere of 
peace, something good and dif- 
ferent about the air as 1t were. 
This I noticed at the Chapel 
of Our Lady in the Rue De 
Bac, at Lourdes, at Paray Le 
Monial and at Assisi. As you 
knelt on these sacred spots 
and realized that Jesus or Mary 
or both had at one time deigr.- 
ed to sanctify the spot with 
their physical presence you 
began to feel your own smali- 
ness and unworthiness; you 
began to feel the love and 
mercy of God Who gave us 
His Lady Mother to be our 
Queen, and Himself Our Sav- 
iour. 

I would like to tell you’ of 
the little nun who spoke to 
us at Paray Le Monial, who 
told us of St. Margaret Mary 
and Father Columbiere and 
who, waxing eloquent with 
her own faith and love of God, 
begged us to go forth as Apost- 
les of the Heart of Jesus and 
the Holy See. 

“When you see the Holy 
Father,” she said, “you will 
have seen a saint.” ‘“What- 
ever the Holy Father says, 
whatever he writes, you who 
can understand must make his 
words known to the rest of the 
world. In Lourdes,” she said, 
“there are many physical mir- 
acles so apparent to the senses, 
but here, here there are many 
miracles of grace. If the walls 
could but speak they would 
'tell of souls indifferent, un- 
ltouched heretofore with re- 
pentance, who have humbly 
returned to the Heart of 
Jesus.” 
Padre Pio 


| OW CAN I describe Padre 

Pio and the beauty of the 
mass I was privileged to offer 
withhimandthrough him? How 
can I make you see him as 
he stood at the altar that rainy, 
cold day in the little Chapel 
at San Giovanni Rotunda, and 
wept with compassion for the 
sins of man and the passion 
of Christ? How can I des- 
cribe him as he lifted the 
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Are Agnes Repplier’s Essays Catholic 


By Virginia Rohr: Rowland 


THE THING 


Three years ago the Trappists 
sent : 
A truck for F.H. farm. 
We used it long; it served us 
well, 
But now, without alarm 
But with precaution we must beg 
(Since we are presently un- 
manned ) 
A vehicle a girl can drive. 
A station wagon seems the thing 
To bring our brethren back alive 
From Mass and shopping, chil- 
dren to 
And from the Farm, and also 
neighbors 
For farm vacation, summer 
school, 
And unforeseen but Christian 
labors. 
by Mary Ryan for Blessed 
Martin’s Farm, Montgomery, 
New York. 


PLEASE! 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE 
By Carl Merschel 


“halice beseeching that it might 
ascend as a sweet odor for His 
own salvation and the salva- 
tion of the whole world? If 
you did not hear his voice you 
could not think, as I presumed 
to think that day, that during 
the Sacred Action he held soft 
converse in a very special way 
with God and waited intently 
for each reply, nor can I make 
you catch the sweet odor which 
seemed to cling to the host 
after I had received it from 
his hands. All these you may 
say are merely sense reactions, 
and I will agree, and yet keep 
them ever, God willing. 


Proclamation of the 
Assumption 


IAJOW THE LAST and great- 

est blessing of the Holy 
Year which I shall attempt 
to describe was the event of 
November lst, the proclama- 
tion of the dogma of the As- 
sumption of Mary, the Mother 
of God and our Mother. On 
the night preceding the pro- 
clamation, great crowds gather- 
ed in the streets of Rome and 
every order in the whole city 
was represented marching 
through the ancient squares 
in candlelight procession, sing- 
ing hymns to the Virgin and 
carrying beneath a gold can- 
opy the ancient picture of 
Mary said to have been painted 
by St. Luke. All Rome was 
illuminated by torches, that 
fitting homage might be paid 
to the Queen. 

The morning of the next day, 
the great day for the Catholic 
world dawned clear, and ra- 
diant with sunshine. Almost 
half a million people gathered 
in the square that day to be- 
hold the Prince of all Chris- 
tendom proclaim the dogma. 


an Repplier knew well 
the art of the essay and 
at times she used it to good 
ends, but just asoften she was 
guilty of essays that would 
have done justice to Gerald L. 
K. Smith or the late Senator 
Bilbo. Witness a quote from 
her essay, “Americanism.” “It 
is no insult to the immigrant 
to say that he constitutes one 
of the perils of Americanism.” 
In other essays, Miss Repplier 
called the Greeks dishonest, 
the Slavs unclean, and claimed 
that the favorite Sicilian pas- 
time was murder. She disliked 
the Irish and the German im- 
migrants. In fact, the only 
nationality which escaped her 
barbs was the French—she was 
descended from the French. 
According to her, America 
could not even hope for “the 
supreme moral and _intellec- 
tual force which is the staying 
power of France.” 


Her scathing attacks upon 
the immigrants were not con- 
fined to the essay, “American- 
ism.” In “The Modest Im- 
migrant,” she assures us that 
the immigrants thought they 
were doing the country a favor 
by coming here. She considered 
them ungrateful and arrogant. 
She despised them because 
they had neither money nor 
education and she disbelieved 
in the melting pot theory. 
“What hope have Americans in 
common with these foreign- 
ers?” she asked. She wrote, 
“The immigrants are destitute 
not only of money but also of 
knowledge, of useful attain- 
ments, of any serviceable men- 
tal equipments. They must 
inevitably retard our social pro- 
gress.” 


Miss Repplier actually fear- 
ed that the immigrants would 
control the vote in America. 
She felt that the United States 
had made too many concessions 
to the Irish vote and that the 
Irish were stripping us of our 
pride. She also feared the 
German Americans for their 
voting power and said that the 
Germans here were disdainful 
of America and were working 
to undermine us. A reproach 
from Jane Addams did not in- 
fluence Miss Repplier to dis- 
continue her attacks upon the 
immigrants. In one essay, she 
wrote, “Dirt is a valuable asset 
in the immigrants’ hands. With 
its help, he drives away decent 
neighbors and brings property 
down to his level and the level 
of his purse.” 


There is something profound- 
ly sad in words so ill chosen 
and fatuous. At one writing, 
Miss Repplier had said, “Rea- 
son is powerless when senti- 
ment takes the helm.” She 
was guilty of a fault she dis- 
liked in others—the fault of 
yielding to sentiment and for- 


getting reason, What sentiment 
caused Agnes Repplier to write 
in such prejudice against new 
Americans? It was her love 
of France and the desire for 
the United States to enter the 
first World War to help France. 
She believed that the immi- 
grants were responsible for 
keeping America out of the 
war. She thought that the 
immigrants lacked a sense of 
duty to America and were 
using their political power to 
keep us neutral. And Amer- 
ican neutrality during World 
War I was a bitter blow to 
Miss Repplier. 


DUCATED in the classical 

tradition, she had a deep 
knowledge of the history of 
French civilization. She loved 
French culture and was ap- 
palled that America could be 
apathetic to entering a war 
for the salvation of that cul- 
ture. She deeply cared about 
France and one sentence from 
her essay, “Living In History” 
reveals this. “It was not pos- 
sible for a child who had lived 
in spirit with Jeanne D'Arc to 
be indifferent to the destruc- 
tion of Rheims Cathedra! in 
1914.” 


James M. Gillis, C.S.P., in 
his introduction to “Represen- 
tative Catholic Essays,” speaks 
of the essayists chosen as minor 
phophets. He adds, “If tliey, 
do not enjoy unbroken com- 
munication with the Truth, 
they have at least moments 
when they hear the Heavenly 
Whisper.” Since Miss Agnes 
Repplier was chosen as a re- 
presentative Catholic essayist, 
it was well that he included 
this qualification in his fore- 
word. Miss Repplier did hear 
the heavenly whisper when she 
wrote about the classics. At 
one time I disliked Latin and 
put down Horace with a sigh 
of relief. However, her essay 
on Horace was so interesting 
that I wanted to reread the 
Roman scribe. She made the 
classics appealing and alive. 
Such books as “In Our Con- 
vent Days” and “Mere Marie 
of the Ursulines” are fine. But 
Miss Repplier had broken com- 
munication with the truth when 
she wrote her blindly bigoted 
essays against many national- 
ities. She attacked unionism, 
decent working conditions and 
child labor laws. These at- 
tacks cannot be excused, for 
when Pope Leo XIII had is- 
sued the encyclical, Rerum No- 
varum, she was certainly ma- 
ture enough to have read it. 
It is to her credit that she 
emerges from such essays to 
write well on other topics. 
But because of these slips from 
dignity and doctrine she hardly 
deserves to .be called a re- 
presentative Catholic essayist. 


hE 


He was enthroned beneath the 
golden banner containing the 
papal coat of arms, encircled 
by his Swiss guard and sur- 
rounded by his loyal subjects. 
The same subjects who, though 
gathered from all parts of the 
world, had unanimously pro- 
claimed their mutual faith by 
a common recitation of the 
Creed. The Holy Father sang 
the “Veni Creator,” read the 
proclamation and then sang 
the Te Deum with all the as- 
sembled multitude. 

On that morning Mary her- 
self seemed to want to show 


her children a sign of her 
pleasure. The moon, symbol 
of woman and most particular- 
ly of “The Woman,” shone as 
brightly as though it were 
night and at the end of the 
proclamation ceremonies it 
stood directly above the Cross 
of St. Peter. “The Woman 
clothed with the Sun, with the 
Moon at Her Feet.” 

Our Lady of the Assump- 
tion, through the glory of your 
title, obtain the grace for all 
of us to see the wonderful 
things that God has in store for 
those who love Him. 





